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INTRODUCTION 

T.he Manuscripts 

The present edition of the Samadhiraja-sutm, otherwise known 
as the Candrapradipa-sutra, is based on the manuscript discovered at 
Gilgit in the territory o H. H. the Maharaja of Jammu & Kashmir. 
This ms. was discovered in two instalments, the first of which con- 
tained the latter portion of the text from chapter XVII, while the 
second contained the remaining chapters from I to XVI. The ms. 
is written in Gupta characters, of the 6th or yth centuries A.D. It 
contains about 165 leaves, of which several are broken or lost. There 
are 7 lines on each page. The Buddhist Text Society of Calcutta 
published as early as 1897, a portion of this text (chs. I-XI, XVI- 
XVIII) 1 when very little was known of Buddhism and the Buddhist 
literature. This cannot be called an edition but only a printed copy 
of the ms. It was based on a ms., referred to here as C B\ which was 
collected by Hodgson from Nepal. Apart from errors, guesses, 
wrong decipherments, the printed text deliberately changed the 
numbers of chapters from chapter XIV. Evidently by mistake the 
copyist of ms. B. left out a few leaves but retained the correct num- 
bering of chapters, but in the printed text, this number has been 
changed perhaps with the idea that the copyist must have erred in 
numbering the chapters consecutively. In our edition we have not 
relied on the printed text but unttlised the ms. B, which offers a 
fairly good reading and collated the same with another ms. referred 
to here as 'A' collected by the late Mm.' H. P. Sastri from Nepal. 
This ms. is written more legibly and at times offers better readings, 
but the Tibetan translation usually supports the variant readings of 
ms. B. in preference to those of ms. A. This leads us to infer that of 

i For the gaps, sec our text, p. 171, fn. 10. 
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the two Nepalese ms., ms. A is later than ms. B, and this infer- 
ence of ours is corroborated by the fact that in the opening verses, ms. 
A adds as many as thirty stanzas to those in ms. B. In the Tibetan 
translation also these thirty stanzas are absent. Evidently, these 
were compositions of a date later than the 9th century A.D., when 
the Tibetan translation was made. The Gilgit ms. denoted here as C 
is quite distinct from, the two mss. mentioned above. Essentially it 
agrees with the mss. A & B, but it omits a large section of the prose 
passages appearing in the other two mss. 1 In the versified portions, 
there are a few omissions and additions but these can be regarded 
as variant readings. A comparison of the ins. C with the other two 
mss. and the Tibetan version establishes the fact that the Nepalese 
mss. along with the Tibetan version preserve a text later than that 
in ms. C, in other words, substantial additions were made to the 
prose portions of the text by later writers sometime before the gth 
century A.D., the date of the Tibetan translators. Still more in- 
teresting is the fact that the Chinese versions follow the ms. C in 
the omission of the additional prose passages. 

A critical study of the text shows that the compilers in their 
admiration and enthusiasm for Buddha and his teachings very often 
lost their literary restraint and revelled in harping on the same theme 
by composing fresh verses. There are additions which appear in mss. 
A & B but not in C, and there are occasionally similar differences 
between mss. A & B. 

Tibetan & Chinese Translations 

The Tibetan translation appears in the ninth volume (leaves 
1-273) o mD - and is entitled S^^^^'J'^C-^^^'q^- 

i t preserves the Sanskrit title 



i The prose passages absent in the Gilgit ms. are printed in our text in the 
footnotes. 
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'i The translators were Sailendrabodht 
and Dharmatasila, who lived in the 9th century A.D. It will be 
observed that the Tibetan version prefers the later title to the more 
ancient, viz., sjra? =^51^7^ the title preserved in the Chinese 
versions. 

In Chinese, there are three translations of the text, of which 
one only is complete. 1 This was made by Narendrayasa of the 
Northern Tshi dynasty in 557 A.D. Of the incomplete transla- 
tions, one was made by Shih-sien-kun of the earlier Sun dynasty in 
A.D. 420-479. This translation, Nanjio sayj, contains only the 
7th and 8th fasc. of the text of Narendrayasa. The third translation 
was also made by Shih-sien-kun of the Sun dynasty 3 but Dr. 
Regamey writes 11 on the basis of the colophon in the translation 
that it was made by Ngan-she-kao of the Later Han dynasty in 
148 A.D. On scanning the colophon, Dr. Bagchi points out that 
the colophon simply states that there was an earlier translation ot 
the text by Ngan-she-kao, which is now lost. 

Probable Date of the T.ext 

From the different Chinese translations referred to above, it is 
evident that the original sutra was in existence before the 
2nd century A.D., but in view of the fact that the earlier transla- 
tions were of a shorter text, it may be inferred that the sutra in- its 
original form was much shorter than the one translated by Naren- 
drayasa in the 6th century A.D., and it was probably on account 
of its enlarged volume that a fresh translation was made by 
Narendrayasa. 

1 Vide Nanjio 192; P. C. Bagchi, Le Canon, etc., I, p. 406. 

2 This appears in the Tokyo edition, vol. Ill, 10 and Taisho edition, no. 640. 

3 Intro, to Samadhiraja, p. 10. 
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This translation agrees closely with the text preserved in the 
Gilgit. ms. The pakographical evidence also establishes that the 
Gilgit ms. was written about the 6th or yth century A.D. (Vide 
vol. I, p. 42 of the Gilgit Mss.) 

Candrakirti and Santideva have quoted several extracts from 
the Sutra. 1 If Candrakirti lived in the 6th century and Santi- 
deva in the yth (vide Winternitz, Hist, of Indian Lit., vol. II, 
pp. 363, 365), we have to place the date of composition of our text 
sometime before the 6th century A.D. We should therefore assign 
5th or 6th century A.D. as the latest limit of the complete text. In 
the text (p. 63) there is a reference to the three Buddhist Synods; 
this suggests a date sometime after Kanishka, for, according to the 
Sanskrit tradition the third Synod was held during Kanishka's 
reign. So the earlier limit of the text is ist or 2nd century A.D. 
when the Sutra was very likely first brought into existence and it 
was this version that formed the original of the Chinese translator, 
Ngan-she-kao (148 A.D.). 

The sixth century text used by Narendrayasa and preserved in 
the Gilgit ms. was further enlarged, and this enlarged version, which 
formed the basis of the Tibetan translation in the gth century A.D M 
is preserved in the Nepalese mss. 



i Our text, pp. 58-59 = Sfksasamuccaya, p. 193. 

p. 78, v. 5 = Madhyamika-vrtti, pp. 44, 276. 



p. 91 


= Ibid., p. 277 


P- 95 


= Ibid., p. 143 


p. 99 


= Ibid., p. 1 08 


p. ioi 


= Ibid., p. 178 


p. 103 


= Ibid., p. 135 


p. 105 


= Siksa. y p. 189 


pp. 108-9 


= Ibid., p. 194 


p. in 


= Ibid., p. 137 


p. 105 


= M. Vr., p. 128 



The Title 

The latest title of the text as given in the Nepalese mss. and the 
Tibetan translation is Arya-sarvadbarma-svabhava-samatavipdficita- 
samadbiraja-sutra, while the earlier title used by Santideva and the 
Chinese translator but not by Candraklrti is Arya Candrapradipa- 
samadbi-stitra. Candraklrti refers to the text by the titles Samadhi- 
raja-sUtra or Samadbiraja-bbattaraka while antideva uniformly refers 
to it as Candrapradipa-siitra. 

In the opening verses (9 and 10) of the present text, the Sutra 
is addressed as "Arya Candrapradipasutraraja,'' and the compiler 
expressly states that he is only reproducing the ancient work "Arya 
Candrapradipa-sutra." 1 In p. 40 of our text appears another title, 
Afahakaruna-jetaram, but it seems that it was never meant as a title 
of the sutra. 3 

Language of the Text 

The original Sutra which may be taken as the basis of the 
Chinese translation of Ngan-shc-kao seems to have been written in 
verses only and was utilised by the writer of the 6th century version 
as his authority. To this writer should be attributed the composition 
of the prose passages which appear either by way o introduction to 
the versified portion of a chapter or which repeat the contents of the 
verses that follow. In most of the early Mahayana texts this is the 
usual method, the language of the two portions differing widely. 
The introductory prose portions are written in correct Paninian 
Sanskrit while the verses are in mixed Prakrit and Sanskrit. In the 
case of the present text also, the same remark is applicable and it 
may be reasonably stated that the compiler of the 6th century version 
knew correct Paninian Sanskrit and wrote out tlie prose portions, 

i See infra, p. xiii. 2 See infra, p. xv. 
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quoting by way of authority the verses of the ancient text in mixed 
Prakrit and Sanskrit. At the same time it should be remembered 
that the writer was also well-versed in the ancient mixed language 
and freely composed verses in that language wherever necessary and 
made substantial additions whenever he felt prompted to do so. His 
contribution therefore is not only the prose passages but several 
verses, even chapters in the mixed language. 

Dialectical Peculiarities of the Verses 

The verses, as we have stated above, are composed in a mixed 
Sanskrit and Prakrit. The vocabulary is more Prakritic than Sans- 
krit, and is derived from ancient Buddhist texts in Prakrits. The 
grammatical inflexions are indiscriminately applied for the sake of 
metre and melody of verses. There are Sanskrit words with Prakrit 
inflexions and Prakrit words with Sanskrit inflexions, and not unoften 
there are Pali words with correct inflexions but only in a Sanskrit garb, 
e.g. purimabhave nivasimsu Grdhrakute (p. 26); priyo manapas ca 
baKujanasya (p. 26); gehad abhiniskramanti (p. 58); na sakyu 
gehasmi sthihitva sarve pratipadyitum (p, 65); yatha khetapindam 
(p. 65); abhirupa-prasadika-darsaniya (p. 92); kusalena karmana 
aragayi (p. 93); na kayasaksisya ca asti manyana (p. 104); na bahu- 
srutyena sa sakyu tayitum (p. 105); na bhavati vihetha kasyapi ceha 
(p. 126); svajanaparivrta udagru bhutva (p. 140). 

As far as grammatical irregularities are concerned, a few ins-- 
tances are given below: 

(a) Irregular Sandhi: Cadraprabho esa (for prabha); yatrime 
(for yatreme); tathariva (similar to Pali, for tathaiva). 

(b) Irregular inflexions: puja (for pujam); buddhimantan (for 
buddhimata); mi or mayi (for maya); buddhana, dharmana, sarvesa 
(for buddhanam, dharmanam, sarvesam); kali (for kale). 
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(c) Irregular verb-forms-. bhesyati (for bhavisyati); dhareti 
(for dharayati); sprhenti (sprhayanti); saknanti (for saknuvanti); 
pasyi (for pasyami); asit (for asam); sthihitva (for sthitva). 

(d) Indiscriminate use of genders like ayam (for iyam); anyan 
(for anya); anusamsan (anusamsa) kusuman (for kusumani); laksana 
(for laksanani); ime (for imani). 

(e) Singular for flural and vice versa as janenti (for janeti); asti 
sattva (for santi). 

(f) Elision of final consonants like tasma (for tasmat). 

(g) Use of 'i or V to avoid^inflexions : sarvi (for sarvam); 
niketu (for niketam); svabhavu (for svabhavam); ahu (for aham); 
caramanu (for caramanah); khilu (for khilam). 

(h) Shortening and lengthening of vowels: ta (for te); siksitva 
(for siksitva), krtva (for krtva); sthapetva (for sthapetva); sada (for 
sada). And lastly, 

(i) Use of suffix ktvac for lyap as in nisevitva (for nisevya); 
pravrajitva (for pravrajya). 

In his introduction to the three chapters of the Samadhiraja, 
Dr. Regamey has dealt with the irregularities pointed out above. 
His conclusions may be summarised as follows : 
(i) a for ah, an, a 
(ii) i for e 
(iii) u for o, am, au 

(iv) use of Prakrit inflexions like loc -sing, asmin; nom. or 
acc.-plur.-neut. a; acc.-plur. of 2-stems yah; gen.- 
plur. ana; instr.-plur. ehi; loc.-plur. ~% and u 
(v) diverse forms in pronouns 
(vi) frequent use of Prakrit aorist inflexions 
(vii) imperative 2nd person plur. for indicative 2nd person 
(via) elision of final consonants. 
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As early as 1877, in his Introduction to the Lalitavistara, R. L. 
Mitra pointed out the following dialectical peculiarities of the 
Gathas : 

(A) For exigencies of metre : prolongation, contraction and 
elision of vowels; elision of consonants; assimilation and dissimilation 
of consonants. 

(B) For provincialism : neglect of gender, number and case, 
shortening or omission of inflexions, and corruption of pronouns, 
prakrit forms of conjugation. 

(C) Errors of syntax and, prosody, either accidental or current 
in the age. 

(D) Use of Pali forms, as pointed out by Dr. John Muir in his 
Sanskrit Texts, pp. 119-122. 

Regarding the dialectical peculiarities, it may be remarked in a 
general way that the language of the prose portion of the text is 
correct grammatical Sanskrit but as it bristles with Buddhist religious 
and philosophical terms, it has the appearance of a Prakrit text. 

Its versified portion offers an insoluble problem. It regards as 
well as disregards the elementary canons of grammar, metre, and 
even vocabulary. A sweet melody seems to be its chief aim, and 
for this it is ready to sacrifice every other essential condition of a 
language. It has no scruple for the use of convenient forms of verbs, 
singular for plural or masculine for feminine or vice versa, or fot 
the indiscriminate use of case-ending. Apart from these irregulari- 
ties, it makes a free use of short vowels for long and vice versa, and 
avoids the problem of case-endings by putting the vowel u and some- 
times goes to the length of shortening the usual words and phrases. 
Through all these irregularities, it is apparent that the language has 
a Prakrit base. There is a large number of instances of correct 
Prakrit words and inflexions freely incorporated into the text without 
any alteration whatsoever, again there is equally a large number of 
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words and phrases which were originally Prakrit but put only in a 
Sanskrit garb. Evidently the author was well acquainted with both 
Prakrit and Sanskrit grammar and in his eyes the use of the two 
kinds of grammatical forms in one sentence or verse was not un- 
authorised. The only other explanation that can be offered for such 
admixture of Sanskrit and Prakrit is that the author or compiler 
attempted to Sanskritise a Prakrit text. In transforming the text, the 
author or compiler had to retain several Prakrit words, phrases and 
grammatical inflexions. In the text are traceable a few Dhammapada 
verses, Nikaya phrases not to speak of the strings of doctrinal terms 
common to Pali and Sanskrit. 

Probable Antiquity of the Mixed Language 

Our study of the dialectical peculiarities has produced almost 
uniform results, and so the questions that can now be raised are: 
When and where this language was prevalent? Docs it represent, 
as Dr. Burnouf suggested, an intermediate stage between Pali and 
pure Sanskrit? Was it prevalent, as suggested by Dr. R. L. Mitra, 
in countries situated on the western side of the Indus or in Kashmir, 
i.e., in countries where the learned language of Brahmanism and 
Buddhism could be cultivated with less success? 

The answer to the above questions will be still problematic 
inspite of the several new finds of mss. since the days of Mitra and 
Burnouf. It is now an almost agreed view that the original language, 
in which Buddha preached, was a dialect of Magadha prevalent in 
the cjth century B.C. in eastern India, having a close affinity with 
the inscnptional dialect of Asoka. This served as the basis for both 
Pali and Sanskrit versions of the Tripitaka. As the two versions 
observe strictly the canons of grammar, either of Pali or Sanskrit, 
these should be distinguished from the language with which we arc 
at present concerned. This mixed language is confined to texts which 



have become Mahayanic, and in which the gathas are mostly cited 
by way of authority either expressly by the words tatra idam ucyate, 
or without any such clear mention. In several places the prose por- 
tions merely repeat the contents of the verses. In view of this fact, 
it may be safely assumed that the text written in the versified mixed 
language existed some time before the completed texts written in 
prose and verse. As for the present text, it is clear that its basis was 
an ealier Sutra called the Arya Candrapmdipa which was very likely 
composed wholly in verse and was the original used by the earlier 
Chinese translator Ngan-she-kao. It existed before the 2nd century 
A.D. The relation of the 2nd century' text to the 6th century one 
(see above, p. iv) suggests that about the ist or 2nd century A.D., the 
Buddhists of the north were using this mixed language only for 
composing their texts. 

About the locality where these Buddhist writers were working, 
all that we can suggest is that it should be somewhere in die north- 
west where the dialectical variations show a bias towards Sanskritism. 
This is apparent in the Mansehra and SHabazgarhi versions of the 
Asokan inscriptions as distinguished from those of Girnar and 
Jaugada, so we are inclined to place the composition of the versi- 
fied texts in Gandhara at a time when the Hinayana was givino- way 
to Mahayana. In view of the melodious and artistic compositions, it 
is not fair to say that these were produced by writers with poor literary 
equipments. We have got to admit that the language was a literary 
one and prevailed in north-western India, and that writers, even 
in later days when Pininian Sanskrit became the literary language, 
considered it a rare literary skill to compose verses in the old language! 
and it is for this reason, that fresh verses were interpolated here and 
there in the later versions written in prose and verse. Our opinion 
practically coincides with that of R. L. Mitra, expressed as early as 
1877, but we are not prepared to go by Burnouf's suggestion that 
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the language was a development intermediate between Pali and 
Sanskrit. These two were contemporary languages as far as the 
Buddhist literature was concerned and developed in Central and North 
India respectively, while the mixed language flourished in the north- 
western parts of India and was used as a literary medium by the 
Buddhists of the early Christian eras. 

The Philosophy 

By Samadhiraja the text means that state of mind in which 
Buddhas and Bodhisattvas realise that all worldly objects, thouo-hts 
or deeds, good or bad, are mere make-beliefs, non-existent (abhava\ 
and that the highest truth does not admit of any description, differ- 
entiation, assertion or denial. The so-called objects of the world are 
really one and the same (sarvadbarmasvabhava-samata), though they 
appear to be different in the eyes of the unenlightened. It is this 
knowledge of samata alone that can rescue a being from this world of 
delusions, and the sole object of this text is to establish the d bar ma 
(nature) of samata (sameness). 

Though the text denies the existence of anything worldly, it 
admits that for the sake of the deluded beings a' certain amount of 
sadhana is indispensable. It lays the greatest stress on the develop- 
ment of ksanti (forbearance). It is by the practice of forbearance, the 
text repeats, that one gradually realises that he himself as well as 
the person who* is dismembering him do not exist, and hence there 
is no cause for hatred. Such attitude of mind alone can lead to the 
realisation of samata and not mere observance of the rules of the 
Vinaya code, or even perfection in dana and sila paramis. 

Whenever there is an occasion, the text^casts a fling at the 
Hinayanists who laid emphasis on stU, samadbi, frajna and vimakti 
and established that the acquisition of the knowledge of samata could 
only liberate a person from this world and not the perfection in all the 
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stla and samadbi practices prescribed in the Hmayana texts. 1 It 
does not ignore altogether the value of these practices which are des- 
cribed here as Samadhipdrikarma, i.e., preparations for developing 
the highest mental state but it wants to say that these are as much 
delusions of the monks as children and properties are of the house- 
holder. It is the removal of these delusions that is needed to acquire 
the highest knowledge. It admits that greed, lust, etc. must first be 
eradicated and then the austere life of a monk should be adopted. 
It also recognises the usefulness of the Bodh'ipaksiya dharmas, but 
all within certain limitations. 

The text identifies Buddha with the truth and so it says that 
the correct appreciation of Buddha's merits in words is an impossi- 
bility. The merits are infinite and hence beyond the scope of any 
description, and any one attempting it will be like the man who 
wants to count the drops of water in an ocean. It becomes more 
philosophical when it says that mind and Buddha's merits are iden- 
tical hence it is absurd to state that mind can measure Buddha's 
merits. 

It refers to the two Kay as of Buddha, but it seems that the 
conceptions had not yet sufficiently developed as we see in some of 
the later Mahayana works. 2 It prefers the worship of Dharmakaya 
to that of Rupakaya but it regards the former also as unessential for 
the highest knowledge though good for samadhiparikarma. 

It harps on the theme that there is no individual soul (naro, 
fudgala, jwa, sattva), the skandhas are non-existent (sunya), all are 
mere usage, names do not come and go. Bodhisattvas cannot 
have satkayadrsti. Almost in every page this idea is expressed but 



1 Sec my Early Monastic Buddhism, I, Chs. XII-XV. 

2 Sec Regamey, Intro, to Samadbiraja, and my Aspects of Mahayana 
Buddhism, Ch. Ill (b). 
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in a language with such poetical embellishments that one forgets the 
monotony of the topic. 

The Opening Verses 

Of the fourteen opening slokas, the first seven are addressed to 
Mahayana, alternately called Buddhayana and Agrayana and iden- 
tified with sfinyaia. It is described as that which is like space with- 
out origin or decay, beyond description and about which even terms 
like "is" or "is not" are inapplicable. Stanzas 9-10 eulogise the 
Arya-Candr<apradtpa-siitraraja saying that even Buddhas get exhausted 
in speaking of its merits while stanza 1 1 praises Prince Candraprabha 
as one who has worshipped several Buddhas and practised all 
samadhis and attained the highest knowledge. In stanzas 9 and 1 2, , 
the reciter transfers the merits that he might acquire by this eulogy 
to all beings and in the concluding stanzas 13 & 14, he says that he 
was going to recite the old Candrapradipa-s&traraja as far as he learnt 
it and requested gods and men to listen to him. 



Chapter 1 

The reciter opens the 'Nidanaparivarta' with the usual words 
"Evam maya svuUm* and gives a list of Bodhisattvas, of 
whom Ajita, Maiijusri and Bhadrapala, are mentioned as the chief. 
Prince Candraprabha takes leave of the Buddha to ask a question to 
which Buddha replied that as he was omniscient, he was prepared 
to answer any question. The question put by Candraprabha was, 
how would a person attain the inconceivable truth and realise the 
real nature of constituted things and how would a person perfect 
himself in sila f dbyana and frajna. As for himself, the Prince said 
that he possessed firm resolve and strong desire to realise the truth 
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and that his questions were put not out of any ulterior motive. 
Buddha's answer was that all that had been enquired of by Candra- 
prabha could be attained by only one dharma, and that is acquisition 
of even-mindedness (samacitta), i.e., development of a mental state, 
immovable or unaffected by attachment or hatred-; it can also be 
called "sarvadharmasvabhavasamatavipdncitariama samadhi" in 
other words, such concentration of mind in which one, realises that 
all things of the world remain in the same state for ever. This eka~ 
dharma is then explained by a number of terms which practically in- 
clude all practices and doctrines usually found in the Hinayana and 
Mahayana texts. This chapter is concluded by an enumeration of 
the spiritual gains acquired by the different classes of disciples in- 
cluding the &ivakas by listening to this discourse. 

Chapter II 

This chapter on 'Salendraraja-purvayoga' deals with the 
previous life of the BuddHa called Salendraraja At that time 
Candraprabha was a king and built several monasteries in honour 
of 5alendraraja. He with his wife and children renounced 
the world, and learnt from Salendraraja this treatise on Samadhi. 
He then speaks of his sacrifices for learning this excellent Samadhi. 
Several of the Buddhas, he says, bore the name of 5akya, all of 
whom had a son called Rahula, an attendant called Ananda and 
chief disciples called Kolita and Sanputra and their lokadhatu was 
called Saha. He addressed all these Buddhas and exerted to acquire 
the attainments required to realise this Samadhi (the highest mental 
state). He gives a list of such attainments (pratipattt) which arc 
mainly ethical. The chapter is concluded by the remark that one 
who realises this Samadhi would become a Buddha. One who 
would remember a single stanza from this treatise would be respected 
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by all, including kings and his enemies, and would ultimately 
visualize Arnitabha. 



Chapter HI 

The object of the third chapter entitled 'BHutaguna-prakasana- 
parivarta' is to detail the merits of Buddhas. The merits are described 
thus nisyandah funyanam (results of good deeds); kusumito laksanaih 
(decorated by physical signs); aframeyo jnanena (immeasurable in 
knowledge). This is followed by a number of verses in which 
Buddha recounts his past deeds of charities and other sacrifices in his 
previous existences keeping his mind free from any attachment for 
fame or other worldly gains and aspiring always to attain the highest 
knowledge. Then he speaks of the duties performed by him for 
attaining perfection in the sam&dhi, viz. observance of precepts, 
meditation in lonely places, worshipping of Buddhas. He rounds up 
his account by saying that all these merits could be earned by 
remembering a stanza of four fadas from this stitra. The merits 
thus earned surpass that of worshipping the Buddhas or recounting 
their merits; therefore this sutra should be preserved and recited. 
This sutra, it is said, had been recited by innumerable previous 
Buddhas. It may also be called the Mahakarunajetaram sutram. 
This is followed by an imprecation against those monks who might 
speak well of sila, samadhi, prajna and vimukti but not properly 
practise them. Just as a poor man after getting rich should distribute 
his wealth among the poor, so also a Bodhisattva should learn this 
sutra and propagate it among the people. 

Chafter IV 

In this chapter, Candraprabha enquires about the meaning of 
Samadhi. In reply, Buddha states a number of attainments, which 
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an adept is required to acquire in order to prepare himself 
for realising the Samadhi. This is followed by the usual verses, in 
which Buddha declared that he had shown the way to immortality 
and explained the real meaning of origin and decay. For progress- 
ing along the way, an adept should find out a good spiritual pre- 
ceptor (kalyanamitra), dwell in a forest, observe the silas 3 dhutahgds, 
practise sacrifice and acquire knowledge. To attain the Samadhi- 
raja, or the highest 'knowledge, an aspirant is advised to develop 
bodh'icitta. A few verses are then devoted to the immeasurability 
and extraordinary excellences of Buddha's body, showing how a 
Bodhisattva can expect to visualize the rufakaya and dbarmakaya, 
and what merits are derived by him by visualizing the two kayas. It 
is on account of the contents of the latter part of the chapter, it is 
called 'Buddhanusmrti-parivarta.' 

Chapter V 

The fifth chapter is entitled 'Ghosadattaparivarta' and relates the 
events of the time when Ghosadatta was the Buddha. There 
were three Councils of the monks at the time of Ghosadatta. 
Jambiidvlpa was then divided into two dominions: one half 
was ruled by Drdha-bala and the other half by Mahabala. 
The latter supplied the Buddha and his followers with all the re- 
quisities. Ghosadatta foresaw that his disciples in future would 
gradually take to worldly gains, and engross themselves in 
the pleasures of the five senses, seeking only heavenly life and not the 
highest purity. In the gathas, Ghosadatta extolled the life of a 
recluse and mentioned the qualities by means of which a person 
could attain the highest knowledge. On listening to these gathas, 
king Mahabala decided on retirement and became a monk. He 
learnt from Ghosadatta the Samadh'iraja and in course of time 
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attained perfection and became known as the Jnanasura Tathagata. 
In the gathas 12-28, the whole of the above story is repeated. 

Chapter VI 

This chapter called simply 'Samadhi-parivarta 1 deals with the 
preparatory exercises for perfecting oneself in the highest meditation. 
The three essential exercises are (i) development of a compassionate 
mind, (2) acquisition of merits, and (3) worship of the clbarmakaya 
and not riipakaya of the Tathagata. In the verses that follow the 
above, a different list of preparatory exercises is given, viz. (i) worship 
of Buddha with incense, (ii) practice of ksanti (forbearance), (iii) acqui- 
sition of nairatmyasamjna (non-existence of worldly objects and des- 
truction of satkayadrsti or notion of the existence of soul), (iv) removal 
of greed, lust, etc., (v) acquisition of firm faith in Buddha, (vi) regard 
for fellow-brethren, and (vii) practice of boclhyahgas, smrtya- 
fasf.hanas, and dhyanas. 



Chapter VII 

The seventh chapter is entitled 'Triksantyavatara/ The three 
tis are indispensable for perfection in the Samadhiraja. These 
are described in the verses thus: By the first ksanti, a person 
avoids quarrels, realises the illusory nature of things, acquires know- 
ledge of the scriptures, comprehending their esoteric and exoteric 
meanings, develops faith and takes the vow to attain the highest 
knowledge. By the second ksanti, a person becomes steadfast like the 
mountain, develops concentration of thoughts, acquires the five 
abhijnas, ultimately extends his thoughts beyond limitation. By 
the third ksanti a person visualizes the innumerable Buddhas preach- 
ing to beings, comprehends the ways and manners of BuddKas, and 
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remains unmoved by worldly gains or fame. On the attainment or 
the three ksantis, he is foretold that he would ultimately become a 
Buddha. He realises that beings have neither origin nor decay, and 
is convinced of the s&nyata or sthitita of dharmas. He now possesses 
not only ksanti, but also maitn and karuna. 

Chapter VIII 

This chapter, entitled 'Abhavasamudgata' relates the appearance 
of a Buddha, who, immediately after birth, shot up in the air seven 
tala-tree high and exclaimed that all things are non-existent. For 
this miraculous act, he was called 'Abhavasamudgata Tathagata.' At 
this time there was a prince called MahakarunacintL He listened to 
a discourse of the Tathagata, retired from the world and ultimately 
became a Buddha called Suvicintartha. The verses simply repeat 
what is related in the prose portion. 

Chapter IX 

This chapter on 'Gambhira-dharma-ksanti' offers in charm- 
ing similes and sonorous verses an excellent exposition of the sunyata 
doctrine, i.e., non-existence of the things of the world. Its 
beginning is written in the Prajnaparamita style. It shows that as 
things have no more existence than a mirage, one does not find any- 
thing which can be the cause of raga, dvesa or moha. Candrakirti 
has utilised this passage to explain Nagarjuna's karika 8 (of Ch. V) : 

^rfer^f 



u 

The things of the world are compared to sky, fleeting clouds, sea- 
foam, bubbles, reflection on a mirror or water, echo, or objects seen 
in a dream. It tells us to avoid the extreme assertions like "is" or 
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"is not," and criticises tHose Hinayanists who regard themselves as 
Kjayasaksis (seers of the four truths) as in reality such acquisitions 
also do not exist. The text, however, advises one to practise silos 9 
study the scriptures but at the same time it points out that one must 
not be carried away by them. In verse 37 it says that reali- 
sation of dharmandiratmya can only lead one to the goal of nirvana 
while other acquisitions lead only to mental and physical calm. In 
verses 38-40, it expatiates on the demerits of not observing the 
silos. In verses 41 ff. the text criticises the Hinayanists who speak 
of skandhasiinyata and take to several bodhifaksiya practices but 
do not understand the real meaning of riiratmaka. Then follow a 
few verses written in the Dharmapada style, condemning the associa- 
tion of the wise with the fools and the evils of not being a true monk. 
The wise are advised to practise the brabmaviharas, by means of 
which they will ultimately comprehend dharmata and develop pure 
ksanti. 



Chapters X & XI 

Chapter X opens with the admonition to Candraprabha to 
become pratipattisara (i.e. to exert his utmost to follow Buddha's 
instructions) disregarding all physical sufferings. After the 
admonition Candraprabha invited Buddha to his palatial house 
at Rajagrha, made preparations in the most extravagant scale 
conceivable for the reception of the Teacher. Buddha ac- 
cepts the invitation. When Buddha placed his foot-steps 
on the threshold of Candraprabha' s palace, the earth quaked and 
many miracles happened, and all beings in hells and elsewhere felt 
happy. All gods bowed down to him, all Nagaiijas, Yaksas, birds, 
animals showed him respects. Seeing His refulgent body many 
beings aspired to have similar bodies. Several created (nirmita) 
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Buddhas appeared and imparted instructions to the people all around. 
The descriptions given are in the Mahayanic style of extravaganza 
but in beautiful sonorous verses. The chapter is named Tura- 
pravesanaparivarta'. 

(Ch. XI) Candraprabha then offered food and civara to Buddha 
and his followers and put the following questions in verses: By 
what practices, can a Bodhisattva realise the real nature of worldly 
objects, be a performer of proper deeds, be able to remember his 
former births, possess a sahgha without any dissension, etc. The 
only answer given by Buddha to all the questions was that a Bodhi- 
sattva could obtain all knowledge if he would understand only that 
'all dharmas are devoid of any appellation or description, and are 
without origin or decay'. The answers to the questions are conclud- 
ed in p. 157. Then follows a number of verses, eulogizing the 
Bodhisattva for his knowledge of Siinyata, and explaining that all 
dharmas have no more existence than things in a dream. Being 
possessed of such knowledge, Bodhisattvas, though remaining abso- 
lutely dissociated from the so-called things of the world, move about 
on this earth with created forms which are replete with the 
thirtytwo signs of great men, instructing the so-called beings of the 
world. Though fully aware of the fact that the truth is inexplicable, 
he delivers hundreds of discourses. The chapter is concluded by a 
few verses dwelling on the merits of remembering the verses of this 
sutra and so the chapter is entitled 'Sutradharanaparivarta/ 



Chafter XII 

This chapter discusses that the merits of the Buddha are indes- 
cribable, and the mind which attempts to describe them is also of 
the same nature as the Buddha's merits, in other words, mind and 
Buddha's merits are of the same nature, the two are essentially the 
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same. When a Bodhisattva realises this fact, he may be called per- 
fect in all dharmas. For this reason a Bodhisattva never cares to 
recount the merits of the Buddhas. All dharmas be they Buddha- 
gun&* or Citta or anything else Have no special characteristics of their 
own, they are all of the same substance, i.e., without any origin or 
decay and beyond all characterisation. A Bodhisattva does not 
think of seeking release from the three worlds, his delusions are gone, 
he has destroyed the net of Mara. The title of the chapter is 
'Samadhyamisiksanaparivarta' . 

Chapter XIII 

This is a short chapter entitled 'Samadhinirdesa' and explains 
that the real meaning of this Samadhi is to comprehend that the 
objects of the world remain in the same state, have neither origin 
nor decay, are not effected by desire, hatred or delusion, and remain 
absolutely undisturbed and unaffected by the so-called worldly hap- 
penings. The objects like tHe sky are not burnt even if a big fire 
rages over them for a kalpa. The Buddha creates several images and 
sends them to preach the religion to the deluded beings and so 
there appear dharanis, stitras, etc. 

Chapter XIV 

This chapter opens with the conclusion of the previous chapter, 
viz., that by 'Sarnadhi-nirdesa' Buddha meant 'Sarvadharmasva- 
bhava-samata'. Then Candraprabha recounts in verses some of the 
deeds of the previous lives of the Buddha, in which he fulfilled the 
paramis, particularly the ksanti, prajfia and saccaparamis, explained 
the doctrine of Siinyata to the deluded mass, showed tHem the way 
to its realisation, and thereby charmed the gods and other denizens 
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of the heavens who adored him. Then Candraprabha speaks o his 
beautiful body endowed with the characteristics of great men, his 
charming voice excelling that of the birds and gods. After eulogising 
Buddha's mpakaya, Candraprabha prays to become a Buddha like 
Sakyasimha. On listening to these eulogies and Candraprabha's 
aspiration, Buddha smiled. Maitreya enquired of the cause of his 
smile which made the earth quake six times. He like Candraprabha 
again recounted some of the sacrifices made by Buddha in his pre- 
vious existences. He asked him again about the cause of his smiling, 
of the appearance of innumerable lotuses with Bodhisattvas seated on 
the leaves and of several other miracles, and then enquired of him 
about the practices, wEich would lead one to Buddhatva, removal of 
sattvasamjfia, etc. which topics, he pointed out, were beyond the 
range of knowledge of Sarlputra and Kolita, For - listening to 
Buddha's answers, all Yaksas, Raksasas, Gods, Nagas and Bodhisattvas 
assembled there. Maitreya repeated the questions again and again, 
referring to his innumerable qualities of head and Heart and his un- 
swerving love for truth. The answer, however, is not expressly given 
in this chapter though it is apparent, viz., that he smiled because 
he foresaw that Candraprabha's merits and aspirations were such 
that he would ultimately become a Buddha. 

Chapter XV 

This chapter contains the answer to the question of Maitreya 
stated in the previous chapter. Buddha addressed to Maitreya the 
following words in verses: This Candraprabha praised and wor- 
shipped several Buddhas in the past and enquired of them about this 
Samadhi. He was always a thorough brahmacan and an excellent 
elocutor. Buddha believed that Ajita Maitreya would testify to the 
fact that Candraprabha by remaining a perfect brahmacan would 
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ultimately attain Bodhi. It was further predicted by Buddha that 
there would be no hindrance to his attainment o Bodhi and that he 
would be at that time known as Buddha Vimalaprabha. Candra- 
prabha was highly pleased at this prediction and praised Buddha as 
one who had attained the highest knowledge and completely disso- 
ciated himself from everything worldly by discarding all misconcep- 
tions. He was glad that Buddha had subdued all the non-Buddhists 
and blessed him for the highest knowledge. The title of the chapter 
is 'Smitavyakaranaparivarta 5 . 

Chapter XVI 

In this chapter Buddha recounted the experiences of one of his 
past existences when he was born as the son of Matiraja. At that 
time Simhadhvaja was the Buddha. One of his bhiksus was 
Brahmadatta who was a reciter of the Dharma. The prince fell 
seriously ill and over 500 physicians could not cure him of his illness. 
Then this bhiksu approached him and spoke to him about this 
Samadhi. On listening to the discourse, the nature of dharma 
became apparent to him and his disease at once disappeared. 

The second part of the chapter deals with the prediction about 
the deterioration of the morals of the Buddhist monks. Buddha said 
that there would be in future monks, who, though donning on 
yellow robes, would abuse the privileges of a monk, adhere to the 
notion of the existence of self, and avoid out of fear listening to the 
doctrine of sunyata, but still they would be respected by the people. 
Candraprabha was warned not to place faith in them. This is dis- 
tinctly a fling cast at the Hinayanists and particularly at those monks 
who would be morally degraded and not observant of the discipli- 
nary rules. TKis chapter is entitled Turvayogaparivarta'. 
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3 A 

o A 

6 A 



07^5 

B 



tPIT ; O 



Tib.ste,LB.e: 



7 c 



8 B 



1 A 

4 A 

7 

8 C adds 



5 C 
Tib. 2 b 1. 1 : 



2 A TTB^ 3 

A & C 



?rw 



1 A & B 



B g-^r ...... 



ff 



: i 






: i ft^r ^ *mrfa: i Tib - follows A & B. 



^ A o^s^r^^^r^w^5^^f%l^^ 

3 o'cF&jo 4 A & B ^^TTcf^ ^F^T Q 5 C sn 

A & B JT^Tf: ^rftnTfirato 7 












1 A B & Tib. add 5rqR^I<ilI^ ^tf^gt^l Tf^^T: H<4 t lR^K'-hr 



2 C g?r: frn^; m<3*8R 3 B 

5 B ocpjcfgrn ; c ^nj=R; 6 A & B ^P^M^ 7ft 

7 o sfwrw 8 Tib - 25a > ' 2 : ^C'q 

10 






1 C 

5 c 



: 2 A & B 

cnjjrr 



G See fn. 2. 7 o^f^ 8 B 
10 A S5 TT^ ^g^-lBTSj B 

11 A & B 



T> A & B g?T 13 A & B drop 

14 A & B ?rw gum: ^w?t 

___, f 
? I ^^'dH-M^^WH, ' 



1 3 



3 0^57 ^t" 4 A 

Jtrr...'3i 



9 B 



^TTT: 






t| 5 



1 A & B omit 

2 Tib.26a,1.2: 

3 Tib.26a, 1. 5: 

K B ft&ftrf fir 



60 



: fgra 









IIHU 



1 A&O^rff^r Tib.26a, 1. 7: 

2 C 



4 A 0^5* - Tib. 26b, 1.1: &H 

5 B 
7 B 



s A 



6 A & B 
8 A & B 



2 c 



4 o 

6 B 

9 A & B 

10 



7 



8 A 



1 i sRSRrfagt 2 wft i 



5 fW 



1 B 

2 B & c add *mra; 3 A inr^Nnn ; o adds 



4 A & C insert *RWT^ 5 Tjft 6 C 

7 A o^rt^Rttro 8 B <&& *PT 9 B ?f *ITi^ ; adds 

10 B 



B 12 



13 AdroDssuWTT 14 B & C add 



tfttfcrtmr 
s 
10 B o^ i 

^ff^ 

11 C 



4 1 * 
fci fa PtVRPPTOj 



20 .g^aiftr 3 C add. 

4 Tib. S7b, 1.6s =Tl^'^'3^Tl 

^ - 

5 A & B ofa* . ofir^ 6 adds 



12 



13 B^tf U.IA&B O^^T: 15 A & B 



i to 






i B 5jiiKi^irR.^f 2 B a^f%gTf7r 3 c 

4 A drops 74^M ; of^ggtf^o 5 

6 A & B 



7 A & omit % fRTC 8 A & C omit 

9 ^SfRo 10 A & omit 

11 B%^Tqf^ 12 A drops 






5 Tib.soai.s: 



cllf^R: 5 ] 



2 A 
4 C 



TFfT 



1 B 

S B 

5 A & B 

7 



2 A 

4 B 

6 B srff 



j Tib.29b.l.3: 



1 B drops it 

2 C 



3 B 



ftfaf^frT 



ft 



jrf 



4 A & B 
7 B 



; Tib. 29b, 1. 4 : 



50 

8 A & B 



37^ 



TRF 



As 



i. c 

2 C 

5 A 

6 C 



; Tib. soa, i. 2 : 



3 



4 B 






: ; Tib. SOa. 1.5: 5*5? | B 
$ 7 A 



c 



WTR; 






=TT cTSTFTHf TR^ff ^TFTT 5JT 



2 B omits fJRfa 3 Tib. 30b. 1. 2 

4 C oqr^o 5 Tib. ^'^S^^^fN^. 6 c 

7 A B&Tib. omitq' ^T -8 A qR=IK ^rfa =^ ; B 



9 C ofig gM4!JjRl' %Rf 1 






ft] 






sf^l Prl 



1 A.& o 

2 o 



6 % 



B 



4 A 

5 A ospteq: j B t^?^ jp[H 



: ; C 



cf^T f^rf 



|||| 



t g^rt 



i A qt 

3 Tib. 31a, 1.5-6: 



4 s 

6 B 

a, i. e-7 



5 c 

7 C 



8 C 



35ft 






: INI 



IK ii 



1 A 

3 BJTfcfr 

5 B drops 

7 B o^]- 



A & 



10 C 



11 B 
13 B 



; B 



o 2 A 
4 B 
6 A 

^ 8 B 

9 B 

; Tib.Slb, 1. 2-3: 



12 A & B 



f| 



C 



Rl^dt 



*i 



^ p] JgJ* 



2 B 

3 A 

4 A 



B 



B 







: Tib. 31b, 1. 7 : 



7 sgfof (or) 



<PT 



^TFT 



5TT 8 



; ?TW: 2 A & ?T ^ ifTR ; Tib. 32a, 1.2 



3 C g^T f^RTT 3raT^ 4 Tib. places the 3rd line before the 2nd.' 

5 ^ e c 

7 A ^t ^ 8 A 

9 A 






I0 



1 C o%f^%ft 2 A 

3 C ^^T IW ; Tib. 32a, 1. 7 : 



4 B o^r 

. 7 B & 

10 A 

12 B 



5 A 



A 



B 



9 A 
11 A 
13 C 



6 C 



B 



1 omits 

3 A 

4 B qij 
7 A 

B 



10 A 
12 A 



2 A 



B 



B 







A * FJ 



. 



s (! o 
; Tib. 321), 1. 4: 



11 A 



o C 



3 ?ir?r5 
6 A 
9 A 



4 A 



B 



B 

7 A 
10 A 



2 B & (! 



5 O 



8 A 



: B 



f*JTT 



<Efl : Hit!l) 



a 









1 B 

2 B o^H%llR =^ *rRd 



3 c o*r?5r: ^rf^f^o ^ c drops %jf 

5 RjjJW^TUJ 6 o=FT?M ffflTsfa 7 C drops 






W1FT ^Fcf^T 



-\ 



: |||| 

i . A B & c srrs ^ A M^fr ; B gftf^farft 3 c 
4 c jjfijtfir B irrsftf^fe^lfj ; o 

6 B g^rftngcf: ; (! g|pqi^r: 7 B fR ; C fT^it 
8 A SRC. Rbfa<4f ; B if 1%%tf ; C sf ^% 9 A & B 

10 A B & C snfcft ; Tib. 34a, 1. 1 : f ^" 



1 A ^-?TT??ro ; B drops 

3 A ?r^ sfHt ; c 

5 Tib. 34a, 1.1-2: 



6 



7 Tib. 34a. 1.3-4: 



INI 



2 A 



4 A & B 



8 B flSTH ; 



5 



2 B 

4 B 



5 A drops S%...f^f3Tr: ; A & C 
^ 6 A 

7 A 






: \\t\\\ 



,3 A & c 

4 A 
7 C 



2 B 



Tib - 



5 B 



C B 

8 C 



?rf*if w 



1 A & 1) T^f% ; Tib. 34b, 1. 7 : 

a Tib. asa, i. j 



3 ABA Tib. %fi|3 

4 B 



(i u 



: o 



cf 7 



1 A 

2 c 

4 A & c 



B 



5 Ao^rr i Tib.35a J 1.6: 

6 B %T^T ^T A & 



8 C puts the stanza 25 before 24. 



3 c 



7 "B 







; 3 



f^rR 



grrfcr 



1 A ^ ; ftj ^t off f% 

2 B fsRRo . a ...... 5=3 



3 VJI'^l ^T fcT5I IcfT 

4 B 555% 5 A & B 

7 C^^fvraf^T; Tib. 86b,1.4: 

8 A TfJTT: Wl% ^TR% ^Sf flfo . B 

9 Tib.36b, 1. 5: 



?f ff 



6 



; C 
' 10 



f| 



1 A & B 

2 A&B ? % ; 
4 B 

7 A 



3 13 

6 C 



10 



1 *t WIT 



5 B ST Ifff f^PT ?TRf ^1 

6 A qr^r. p-rr^f^frftr ; B 

7 B*nfTOT; Tib. 36a, 1.5-6: 



1 B ^ frft ^ A & B TlffST! ^ ; 

3 C $ ^f 5UfU!T 

4 A & B ^rai ; 'lib.36a, 1. 5: 



- q- 



NO NS 



f% 






I B & 

3 Tib. 36a,1.6: 

4 A & B ^ g^T^T 5fjo A *fc B 
7 A & B O^T^ 3 C of?^ r: s B & C 
9 B 5TOFF^*[ 10 Co^r 

II B drops |f% ft?nTTftTT% 11 A 






i c crar ^ 

2 A B& Tib. 



f| 



cf 5ft 
i 



^^rftr 



ffrf 



1 o 

2 Tib,87b,1.8: 

a o g^ ?r^o 4 B 



\ 



i ^TFT] rf^IFl^t ^foTWfrT | ^TT 



5 J^RT 6 B o^ 7 c 

8 omits ^ ?fqr<T?W 9 qft^R: 3T*TT^o 10 B 

H A qr^f B & 

12 






llMti sh l*K?. 



i A |pr fwnr c^o ; B 

2 A osq^rT^RTo ; C 

3 A 

i c 

6 A & B drop tf 7 B drops 

a A 3i^Rra5 ; B 



: Tib. follows A & B. 



fTTT 



9 A fjjR *nr<> 10 A of%?gV qrtr ^sro 11 B 

12 C (^^| f^f tf4*=l'iteHN*WdU-''W<l" < fa W 13 c 

14 A & B 



i B sznfrffe c 



6 A 0^-^ ; B 



B 



1 1 



[ ^^TFT 7 



2 -c f^r%: wratasi ^ 3 o 

4 c oq^f TT^H; o A B & Tib. drop 



7 A o 

tcT: q^rrat 



!>crr ^Rn q^ s^jtRrf^^^^Rn^ Tf^f^i ^ts^icr i 
o *\ "* ^^ 

q^pfal^f ^d ^* ^TT ; Tib. follws B 






9 



1 A JJ&Tib, 



2 A & B 

4 A 

7 A 

9 B 

12 B 



t terarfw *MT 



3 B 

r j A gsfat 
B A 
10 B 
13 



Cl 



6 B 



2 A 

3 B 

4 B 
6 B 

8 A 

10 A & B 

12 C o^ 






f^T^t 



5 C 
7 B 



; o 

13 A 



9 B 



11 B 



W B 



<NihM 






: 8 H? ?|| 



i A & B ?rf% T 2 A & o 

3 B & c ^k 4 B 

s c 3rf^r% ?nr 6 B 



7 B o^fai ^Rpilfi-ddW ^T^TTT^t 8 B JBiyf^f fiu<a\3 f^l f%: 
9 A, B. & Tib. place this stanza ia the next chapter, see Infra, 
p. 95, fn. 1. 

10 B drops ^ sfhnrrfqn^ n A 






fffTT 1 






[T^fR?r! ! 7' : fT: s 



i A 



B 



B drops 
C 



sRr i cit^g 5 ^ i 



TOT 



^ftftr 



3 C 

5 A & C 



1 A & 141^x1^0 2 

3 cf. ^(3 



4 B irwffaw ; c -Tr w^r 5 A 

6 B ^q-% 7 B ^q% 8 B 

9 B drops W 10 q^ T 

11 o indicates repetition of ^^T% 12 A drops 

13 gpr... 14 B drops 



s 



1 

3 B 

4 A & c qrnj% o 

7 A & B 



* 



2 B 



s A B & c 

I S^fhjTTfW I 



ls 



6 A drops 

; Tib. 42b, 1. 1 : 



8 c 



9 A 



10 c 

H A 

12 B 



13 A 



. B isf 



C 



; Tib. 42b, 1. 1 : 



. Tib. 42b. 1.4: 



Tib.42b, 1.4: ^"" 



f^T: 



flte: 4 ] I 



1 A 



3 A 



5 B 

7 A 

9 B 

12 9 

14 A 



B 



4 B 



10 B 
13 B 



B 



2 A & G 

; Tib. 42b, 1.5-6 



6 C 
8 A f% 



11 A 



B 



B 5TRzr: . Tib. 43a, 1. 1 : 



TO <T 



rlfl] 






f'TTFT 



1 A & B 

4 B i^ 

6 A 



9 A 
13 A 



; B 



2 B 



3 B 

5 B 

7 A 



lOA&B^t 11A&B 



12 C 



U B isRT 5RRTf% J C 



^ift] TFFI^I 1 

tJ*iiiRwt 



IK || 



TPt 



TF 



2 Tib 5R?gf 3 Tib. 43a, I. 6: 



4 B jrf^ ^Rf ^ spi^f ; Tib. 43a, 1. 6-7 : 



s A s.i 



7 A g g?T...^T^: Sn^ra: ^TT ^ffRJ! 8 A 

9 10 A 






1 C 
4 B 

7 A 



2 B 



3 C 



5 A & C 



B 



6 A 

: ; o 



s A & c 



W 1 



i B 

4 C 3ffffq 









-s 



2 B 

5 A 









3 B 



*Tr5r: ftflRt 1 



fqf^ 



3 B 

5 B 

7 A 

9 A 



fc ; 



2 B & c 

4 A 
6 B 

8 B 

t . B <jcfi%a$f 
11 



C 



1 IRHII 



HKdlRi 



i A 

3 C 

4 Tib.44b.l.3: 



5 A TTef 

7 A gs 

9 A 

10 C 



'it ; B 



2 B & o 



f : 



6 C 

8 C oq- 5: 
cf< Madhyamikavrtti, p. 



cR^ft 



^RfcIT 



2 A drops 



4 C 

6 Tib.45a, 1. 4: 

7 B 



pride 
8 



3 A 
5 A 



^wrf^r 



1 B adds 



2 A 

4 C 

6 A 

8 B 



; C 



3 Tib. 45a, 1. 6 : 

5 Tib.45a,l. 7: 

7 Tib - 45b L T : 
9 A ^T?f^ |^ 10 A 



1 B 

3 .B 

4 B 

5 B 

6 A 



2 B 



iMi*j<a ff 



B 



7 B % 80 gf5raF3 ; Tib. 45b, 1. 5 

9 Tib. 45b, 1.6: 

10 A 



'ftftcf: 



p \\\ 



1 A 



. 



Tib. 45b, 1. 5 : 



2 A & B SISlRfc-f 3 A 

5 B Efffa . 



6 A & B 
8 B 
10 J^RT c^CT 







9 B gsj 






<fl!*i*HT^ B 



1 A & C i&faff 2 B srasjjR ff^fT: 3 A & B 

4 B T&efto 5 G V&3tf$%nm 6 

7 u ^l^fl^o C 



8 Tib.46b.L6: l*flC|SWj*| | 9 

10 B gafonfr C ^fttfifif H 






afi&r 



i B 

3 B 

5 B 

7 B 

8 A 



2 A 



4 c 

G B 



4 

o c 

7 A 

9 Ti 



11 B 



c 



; Tib.46b.l.5: 



2 B 



3 A 



B 



: c 



A qmra^ ; a 

'jro s A qr sro . c 



12 B 



B 



13 B 

. c 



^R<dMldH f^IT 3 






^TTRT 



1 A 

2 B ^t^Hw ?%<> 3 B fcRlT > C t^T 4 B 



5 ' B flfcf ^qtf^f ' 6 C 3fftf^ 7 A pj^ ; B 

B C gff %ft 9 



^ <i H 



flrf^r 



: fcf 



||^ \\\ 



] I 



[ffcf 



i B 

3 B 

5 B 

8 A %^t 

10 1J drops 



f ; o 

f C 



2 A'&B 

4 B <sHl 



6 C 



7 A 






f?*TTT 



5 tiej 



B 



1 A 

S A adds 



s B 

7 B 



4 B 



s A & c 



2 B 



e B drops 



*J*|eM 






1 A 

2 B 5RK: qrifhrra: ^r cf 

4 A 



*$? 



*$? 



-^ 



[Of. Tib. 49a, 1.1-2: 

q j ^- cgoj-q etc.] 



l I [ 



5T ^T^qTgTT^T^ 3 | 



B has the following variants in the above passage : 



a ...... 

1 A & B add here 



2 B ^cj^d^l ; ,0 



3 B 

4 A&C 



t M: R^T^fTl^T [ ^T^TSFTO^ SIT^PRI ] 1 



A 






FT I 

FT 1 - 



FT 



ra^^ i 

n 



wr^r 



firf^f 



ffT 



l T [ ^ ] 




In Ms. B. there are a few variants which are indicated below : 
B 1 %W . 



I 

? t 



i A 
B 



2 A & B add 



Tiflr 



2 B drops 

3 B drops ^qf 4 C drops 

5 A & B ^TT^f^fc^T cT^^TT tjqf 

s A 



^ 

^fe^^5^^^T5^?^^ 



<pi 






R?!^^^ 



^ 



fir: sR[f%^fli^r f^^frr^^srs^r^fe^r ^^^RST^ tj^r^swici t %sfqr 

ftrwrfi^raf ^^R^ 

^ ^*J I 



^ 

i 



m 



^rfwff S*RTT n 



sriar n 









Hi: R^f^ftl?^ [ q 



-<H5i?^^ 



raiRr w i 



^^^^ 



$T^^Tl^ftp^ 



i ^'Wfr w i 



n 
fir 



rm 



SRTOTCTTO 



- 



W5PTT 

it 



n 
3^583 ^ 33 ifr < 



: it 



<jsr jt^r^r w SFRZTT wf^r ^ gj?ft- 

^apr wW i 
qr% ft^ n 



srrerr 

: n 



[ = 

^f% ]* u 



The lines within brackets are wanting in Tibetan. 



: i 137 



B 5Frrfir^o ^^...ftRra^...^2w'ftf^^^ 



i STT 



tTlTT ... I _ Wfsr CTST . 



1 ...TT3 1 ? 



f5T...*T?3TT 



. . . .^f^FTtfqr^^ 




pg*Rft 



: i 

. 

c 



* Tib. 57 b, 1.4 remarks horo thus: 



i A & c af^Rr^ ; B 3^5 nf^ 2 A w&n ^ ; B 

3 C og^ 9^0 4 B 

5 A M&foll ; B i^q ?W 5jgf3[?I 6 

7 A ftt^r 8 ApimRnin o A 



%f% ^tf^f] 






5 C 



e B 
9 B 

12 B 



7 A 



: ; Tib. 58a. 1. 1 : \ 3 \ e j' ^^'^OJ' 



a B o^ trro . c %f% 
IO'B o^ n B 



13 A 



|K|| 



|| g |j 



1 C g*o 2 A gs 3 A awt^T ; B q^ . C 

4 A&O 5rftcl C A drops VB 8-9 

6 lfrR[fcr 70^ 8 A oJiTjJT SRJ^ . B o 

9 B drops ^ 10 A 









II 









i B 

3 A 

C A & C 

9 B 

11 B 

12 B 



4 B 
6 3TW 7 A 



2 B 

; C 
B 

10 



g jj 



; 0^7% . Tib. 58b. 1. 4: ?'|" 



fgrefar 






- 



c. 



7 



3 A 

5 A 

8 B 

9 A 



B 
c B 



; Tib. 59a. 1.3: 



2 B 

4 B 
7 A 



?rr 



fq 



i B 

3 B ^ ^ rf?r 4 B 

5 The last two lines of stanza no. 2t are wanting in Tibetan. 

6 B 

s 

10 BtrcffcRTT H B drops ^T 

12 B <f fgftq' 4|'^|RlB| ^T H ft 13 B Sftef 

14 B o* ^raf??r 15 A omits 



1 A 

4 B 



B 



filler 



Os. 



Tcf: 



2 



^|4|u) 



Hit 6 



r 



3 B 



; Eb.eob.H: 

5 



10 A 



6 

8 
11 B 






1 A omits 5} ^ 

2 A <er>t>43mn and adds 



: ; Tib.59b,1.5: 

3 B f^ ; Tib. 59b, I. 5 : 



4 B^g^T 5 

6 A & B fefcf ^cT ; Tib. 59b, L 6: 

7 B rf 



*FffH 



Tib.eOa.1.1: 



2 B 

4 Tib.SOa.l. 2: 
6 B qftfg 



' c^aj-q- 11 



5 A 



; Tib. 60a,. 1.2: 




1 Tib. 60a. I. 4 : 

2 B 

3 B 

s B 

7 A 

9 A 



B 



4 B 

e A 



10 A 



8 B 
B 



"J 3 * 




1 A f^R^T ftfft^TRf ; B fcW-l (HRj<iffT 

3 Stanza 40 is omitted in Tibetan. 

5 A ^t 1 TW ^FqPci^ %{f ^tq^ t 4ii^ 

7 A%fag*I^f 

9 Bf?^ 10 B 



2 

4 B 
6 A 
8 



3 B 

5 B 
7 B 



2 A Jl 

4 A T 

6 A fff^Sf 






2 B 

3 Up to this missing in the Gilgit ms. C ?fr 

4 C adds here these lines : 

wr=ii: ^Rf. 



5 A o^rr ^mRMil^ ; 

6 A o^ qft^ . B oJJ5 qlw-i, HWtf^^ff 7 A 
8 O q*3r 9 A Tf =?T 10 B 



^ 



1 o 

3 B f^R5 fif^MI^ 1 

4 A & B 

5 



2 A, B & c 



Tib. 61b, 1. 2 : 
6 O 



^ C 



f^ITFl] TRI 11 
TT| 



13 



rr^^fr 2' 

4 C ^<tm^ 5 B 5PI,ftR f ; 

6 B ^T . 7 

8 B 

9 A & B gq^f 10 A <j5t1% J B 



11 o <^n 12 A %^r ; B ssre ^ i%%r ; c 

13 B i%% ^jo ; fel^re 14 B ^R 55TOlfr<> 15 B 



faRtel 



1 A & B ocn^^iVf: ; 

2 A adds 



fH 



B adds 

i w 

%3':...Tib. follows A & B. 3 C 

4 B 



5 CJ 31^^ . B Hl^at 6 A 

7 B ^fi^q^^l ; gRta^fl- 8 

9 



=TT 



: 5 \\W\\ 



i B 
3 A 

7 

8 B 



4 A 



JJ^f 



a 
5 B 



c 



6 c 



1 ^ \ 



1 B 

4 B 

6 B 

a B 



9 

10 B 



2 B 



3 



j C5ig% 



7 A 



; o 



i B 



2 B 

4 A 

6 

o B 

7 A adds 



8 B 
n B 
13 A 



B 



B 



$ o 



: 



f Tib, eab. i. 7 : 



9 B qtn 10 C 

12 drops 



* \ 



i B aid'ufa ; o 

4 B gt 5 B gw 

6 B *n3Hjf ; c 

7 B gr<5?5K^fiir 3 

8 B|lRf ; C 
10 B adds ^.. 



2 c 



3 B 



cff^RT 



1 

2 A adds 



...... 'TtcfT ...... 



^rfir 



Tffer 

^q^g ...... ^R f^q; n 

sraprr ...... tffir 



Tib. 63a, 1. 1-6 follows A & B, 



3 B ftcrg-fcT % q?R[ ; pT^o 4 C 



q; 6 ] 



: f 



2 A&B 



3 A &B *j 

6 A drops SJT3T ; B 

8 A 



B 

to 

t fr 



12 B 

14 Tib. Ma, 1.8: 



10 A 
13 A 



5 A 
1 B 

- Pr ; 







i b, cia, 1. 1 : 

f 



STgT 57FT ^ TTpT 



Rig 



IKHH 



1 A & B drop 

4 
7 B 



11 A 

12 B 



2 A 
5 B 
g?T ; C 
9 'A 



B 



3 B 

6 B 5R 
8 B ^fSR^R % 
10 



IK ^n 



; Tib. 64b. 1. 1 : 

5F 1 2 B 

3 C oTTJST f^fS * ^ drops 11. 3-7. 5 B 

C B STjftflT^r *T W ^^f ^'T ; C SUfcTCT^r *T 3B^ 

9 B o^isf^f %[%:% jyojTo j c oTr^r^r 10 B 

11 C ^^^i^ 12 B drops 



1 B 

3 drops 

4 A 



5 A 



2 B 



7 B 
10 B 
1^ B 



C 



o B 

8 
11 B 



9 B <& 



f srf^ISM 



1 Before %W A puts 



B 



2 A & B drop 



f PR 51^1!% sf^Rt: ^^RR^ \ 

^ g^ ^qf^ 5fa u 
tf erf firar 



i B 

2 A 

3 B 



5 A 

8 A 5rf%5ig 

D B 

11 A 

12 B 



; B 



B 



6 B 



4 A 



10 A 



5 C drops ^T 

ib. 65b, 1.7 






frT 9 



2 A drops last two linos of vs. 
3, 4 & the first two lines vs. o. Tib. GCa, 1. 4 : 



3 A ^ ffT B 



; crf^p[ ^T 4 C gsn ^RNf ?TJT ^ 5 B ^ f| 



6 B 

7 A 3Tnfcri ; c ^r%T5 snrat 3rr 8 B ^?f 



1 A & B 037^ . Tib. 66a, 1, 7 : 

2 B drops f5T%rf ^|dg)^lW W^T 

4 g'ST^ntf rt 5T? 5 B 

7 A-B & O oSjf^Kfcr 

9 A & C 5T5rrf%Tn^ ; Tib. 66b, 11. 1-2 : 



3 B 



10 



B 






flTT 









f^TT 






1 B 



t; Tib.flflb,I.S: 



3 Tib.66b,1.3: 

4 B 

7 B 



OCR IPCTO 5 B drops ^f C tlrops 



s A & B 



C 



9 B drops Br' ^...' 
i^ri 



10 B 



H B & add 



3 Rid I 



M^r 






ti=J*tl 



t^rf f^TH* M-H! ^HW*!: 1 2 | 



1 C ^%^sj^o ; Tib puts qfcf before ^^iUK 2 A drops 

3 B 



i S 
4 B ^ra^^ c st^rr: s 



6B3J?r?;C 7 A ijyrafef: go ; B 

Tib. C-a, 1.6: ^^'S 

8 B of#3T TR%fiT ; C q%fipTo 9 A 

*N. 

10 B^gf^T 11 A ^: 12 

13 B ^R^GT *$3 U A ^fcf f%fe^ ; B ^f ^1%%^ 15 B 






1 A & B 

3 B oTj 

6 A g^r 

9 A otf 

n c 

Tib. 67b, 1. 7: 

14 A 

16 c 






2 A 

4 B o?q% : 5 B 

B g^r TKT^T 7 B f%?i% s A ^r 

; B $)fcWfeprT 10 B wfe^TRT: ^tSJT f| 



12 A ^5Bt#3ft yon gn^rRf ; B 

13 B 
pf . Tib. 67b, 1.7: ^ 15 B 

i? B snfasere ^% ; c og^rq 3 is A 






ri 



^fttrf 



1 A 

3 A 

5 G 

r o 

9 B 

11 B 5*rr: 

12 B & 





B 



4 A 



G ^ 

8 B 

10 B 



err ferar 



13 B 



3 B 

6 B 
o B 

^5 

12 
15 B 
18 B 



x 



f ft 17 ^ft 



i o rref ^ 2 B 



Tib. esb, 1. 1 : 



4 A ^jfr ; B 



5 A 



7 A ^rr*r ; B 
PJSi?pjrat ; Tib. esb, i. 2 : 
10 c .*f 

13 A 
16 B 

; C qil?[fi"o 



; O 

s o 



!4 for 
17 B 
19 B 



^tf^T] 



1 A o^ft q- qgf|f% % ; B 

2 A 5^% fvfo ; B SHcjfof ^ f%o 3 C drops ^ 4 B 
5 C spfoTT 6 C of^f ^ 7 B 



8 C $%% 9 A o^r^T ftsmaj 10 B 

11 B ^rcgf gTrjl^ ^RfT ^g mgtfST ^2 B ?f^: ; C drops f 2? 
13 A & B 3 ^n =5To . C ^fir ^ ^ ^a; Tib. 69a t 1. 1 : 
14 A ofig^r]- 15 C 



2 B 

4 A 

6 A 

7 A 

9 B 






cl^T 



St 



ftrt^T 

3 B 
5 B 

?rr ctr 

8 



; Tib. 69a, 1. 5 : 



10 



n 



Hftrar 



11^ en 



: \\\*\\\ 



*RT3 f^T] 

4 



4 O 



i A *ftfg ; B s fff 

3 B 

5 A .tBgflwffc" 5 B 

o 6 c $mr 7 B 

9 A WH1S 10 A 

12 B 



14 A 



2 B 



B 



Tib. 



15 B 



7 [f 



FT 



i B & c :?ra H>TT^ a A 

3 B gg, Eff 5TH% ^ 4 A 

5 A drops ^R...^TfRT^: ; U 5TR?TI% ; Tib. (OOb.l. 3-4) puts tho last 
line of verse 37 here and this lino in verso 37. 6 A 

7 C % *W 8 A fspqt TT^nT ^ ; " J ^t 

9 B o^^U ^ ^ra5flFfi: 10 A c^ gqt ; B 

11 B ^gftfcT I 2 B inserts hero the following verses 

but those are wanting in A, C and Tibetan : 

3 sftffowr ififai qrr 

% T 






Defter 



1 

3 B 

4 A srf irfqr ^5^ ; o erg ?rfqr 

5 A ' 



2 B 



B 



7 B 



is 



1 B S 2 A 

4 A ^5 ^ ; B o^-r 
6 B m 7 G 



10 B 

12 A 

13 A 



B 



10 



mrfa 



X? 



3 B 
6 ( , 
8 A drops 

11 C 



A 



17 



[g<?ucia7 



1 

4 

6 Tib. 70a, I. 7: 



2 J) fjR ; G 
SB Jo 



op 



7 B 
s c 
9 B 



; c 



3 U 
5 B 



II VII 






Rld 



1 B 

3 C 

5 B drops 



2 B 

4 B 
o B 



1 A 
3 A & B 



3 



l 5 



2 A 5TRTl% J 



4 A 



7 A g*n*Bf j Tib. 70b, 1. : 



( nf*ra% ) gf ^nf 

drops ff 
11 B snTT ^T 

13 B 

14 B 

15 



8 B drops 

10 B t 



o 





12 



10 B 



f| 



cTN ) r<J|<t 



^l< 



^ n ^ 



: | 



: I 



m 



2 A 

5 B 

7 B drops 
9 A&B 

B drops iH : ^K l 'K>lH < 
A fa'telKfW$o ; B 



14 B 



O 



B trsf 
3 B 



: 8 B 
10 
: I 



15 A 



A&B 



: | 



4 B 



6 B drops 



13 A 



18 



: 12 B & C omit 

; ; B 
16 B 
19 









3?3xrrf 



i B qw^ns^RRRr^^Ffncf ; c ^r?f^r 2 c 

*Tt^t 3 Tib.71b,l. 5: 

4 Tib.71b.l.6: ^C'?f^ 5 B 

TT *ftfa ; SlT^r ^ 3TWf ^f ^ 6 B 

7 A 



8 B ^fe 9 B g^ tf trt ?f 1 c 

11 Tib. 72a, 1. 1: 






7 ||%|| 



2 A & c 

4 B 



6 B 



s B 

9 C 

11 B 



^rr 



3 B 

5 A 



7 c 



10 C 






i Tib.72a,i.6: 



B f^*Tf|p: sri^J^TT^ fqf^S^q' 



4 B q-n ^f% ^Tt^ft ^ c o^rrqfr e c drops 

7 A =eT ^q* ^T^v^(i: 3 A 

9 A ^P: ; Tib. 72b f I. 2 : 



10 In B about two to three leaves are wanting here though the leaf- 
numbering is continuous. Vs. 11 ff. appear in A, C, and Tib* 



11^1 fal 



S3 



1 A ?ft g^g 1 : 2 Sffafeldl^ 3 A 

4 C ^m ; Tib. 72b, 1. 5 : 



5 ojrfcj 6 J7?rat 7 A 



i o 
4 A 

7 A 



s a 



5 Q 



6 A 



1 A vpRfsj^o 2 



3 A ^rar ^r^qHrri ^Rylqfi ?Rrg?rr7% ^P^T^: ^i% ; c 

4 C [-e|TlK*-*l<ilt<lM*llR) 5 l>K : 5 C 

6 A & Tib. drop 



7 A o^qfo 8 A ofcn.m,jjo 9 A drops 
10 



ff 



i A ofw ^TTnTflmg' 2 c H"H^ 3 A 



4 A drops here stanzas 3 & 4. The first line of stanza 4 is our recons- 
truction from Tibetan. 

Tib. 74a,l. 2: 



NO 

5 C fiR^t ff % $**$( 6 A 



7 o fkfasNrf ?r n3r$ a o 



1 

3 o 

5 Tib.74a,l. 7: 

6 oWf 

8 Tib.74b,i,i: 

9 Tib. drops ^t 



2 C 

i A 







7 c 



10 






i A 
4 A 
6 o 



20 



7 A 



=grfqr 



a c 
e o 
a A 












IRHII 






4)(H*K u UdL 



[% 



3 
4 C ^R|[ 5 C sr q?T 6 

7 c *rrfiw: s o 



a A 5ff5RH^I4^1% 1 

1 1 A droos this line 12 C 'M^qqf&R'fN'fcH 13 C 






ftrf^r 



: \\\^\\ 



\ 

. \\\ sn 



i o 



2 W ^ *T , Tib ' 75b ' h 7 = i' 3 ' ^'' 



"i c 

2 

4 C 

5 Tib. 75b, 1.1-2: 

6 



tcf 



s c 



5THT 



i c ^trf^r^t 2 c SR%% siarr s A 

4 {^3?f 6 

7 



s A sRrfira 3?wi ; c ^ ^rr sretft ^S 

9 A RE^Rl 5 Tib. 76b, 1. 7 : 
in n o?r 



fcT ^TR 5T 






1 A gJrlMilfe 2 A drops 

4 Tib. 77a, 1. 2 : | 

7 



6 C 

9 



10 



11 



3 



5 C 



80 



f^KTT 



tor SST tiifa 3T^rr vtfa gft^rart 



4 c sfaftwr s o .qfii 6 A 

7 A & Tib. 77b, 11. 4-5 : 



f^ffiT 



:% 






1 
3 C 

5 c 



4 



8 



i 



3 o 

wrf^r 



4 A o 5 






SRT 



:* ||^ \\\ 



3 Tib.78b.i.6: 

4 

6 A 

9 C 



5 A 

7 % 







f% 



8 O 



1 A 

4 C oq-f%?ra 5 C 

7 Tib.79a.l-4: 



2 C SJSSfR 3 



e ofwf^r 



8 A 



11 m. 79a, i. e: 



9 



1 



1 C 

4 A 

6 A 

7 



2 A 



3 

5 Tib.79b,1.3: 



J 



8 A 






3 C 
6 C 



4 
Tib. 79b-80a. 1. 1 : 



5 



7 c 



a A 



: || VII 



\\\\\\ 



i o 

4 O 
7 A 



2 c 

50 



3 c 

6 



TT3 



3 A 
6 
9 



4 C 
7 



10 C 



4 A 
7 A 



2 c 

5 C<i[WJ% 
a 



3 

6 
; Tib.. 81a, 1. 2 : 



srfl 



i c t^ 2 A o:5 ra 3 

4 A ^f? ^pirTo 5 A *M^3^ ; 

6 C W1KWK ; Tib. 81., 1. 5 : 

J 






1 C 

5 A 



2 C 
6 C 



3 A drops this line 4 
7 C *fro 8 A 



i A & c t^fa 

4 A o^T^ftU^ fMt 



5. o 

7 C 

9 A 



^TT 



2 c vrrw^: s c 

; Tib.81b,1.6: 



e c 

8 A ^^ ; Tib. 82a, 1. 1 : 

10 






i A 

3 A 

5 A 

7 A 

9 A of*r 

11 A 

12 A 



2 A 

4 C 

d A ofif 

8 c 
10 o f% 

; Tib. 82a, I. 7 : 



5 Tib. 82b, 1.2-3: 

6 A 



qtf 






M<j(iii: 8 



1 ^RcbK 2 Tib.82b,l. 2: 

3 A ^o[ Rit^K ^^ref%*i c ?n^'?5n u^iwr: 4 o 



to 



5R" 



pr1| tTO 

t Oy, 



IK til 



' IK ^11 



^IT: 



1 

4 A 



2 A 

5 A 






; Tib.83b,1.2: 



3 A 

4 c 

5 A 



.6 C 



1 A 

3 



SJ, 



14x3 



2 A 
4 C 



6 Tib. 83a,1.5 : 
7 









ftfcl 10 



6 A 

9 o 
11 o 



=? TO 



3 

7 A. 

10 o 

12 A 



C o^dto 5 
8 C 



^Tf 



Tib.84a,1.4: 



2 drops stanza 9. 30 >i<jj1ci ^TSfr 4 A 

5 A 



6 Ms. A drops the last line of stanza 10 and the first three lines of 
stanza 11. 

7 Ms. B as also the printed edition of the B. T. society drop the leaves 
up to this word. See above, p. 171 fn. 10. 

8 Mb. 8a,i. 7: 



f^lT tf 



ten 



13 



i c 

3 B 

6 A 

9 c 

11 A 

12 A 



2 c 



B 



13 B ft^pf 



5 A & B 



7 A T 8 

10 c 



14 B 



[ffcl 



TW 



nnn 



i B gr ^ 

2 B drops 



o 



i II? II 



1 A, B & Tib. adds by way of introduction the following lines : 



. i cr^ ^B^T |gt: 



ff sr* 



2 C fq^ 3 A 9Tf ^ ^n^?lf|o ; B 5Tf 

4 A *!Nf<<0 ; B drops qt 5 A q^ ?RT I ^RTcIT ; 



1 

4 B 

7 C 

10 A 



2 B 

5 A !3c*n% 

8 B & C f 

11 B 



3 B ^ 
6 C drops 
9 Sff 1 






i B 

4 Tib. sea, i. 3 

5 Tib. 86a, 1. 4 

6 B ' 

7 A Sl^fr ; C 
9 B drops 

11 B 



2 B 



3 o 



g 



8 B 



10 A 
Tib. 86a, 1. 5 



or 



12 A <||(tid|: 



-WR 



M^R*! 



1 A 

3 A 

5 A 

6 C 



B ^gt ; C 3JIRT 2 B 



; O 
: B 



10 



fWr 



1 B 

4 A qjfo 5 A 

6 B drops 

9 A pf ^ 

12 A 



2 B 



<PTT . 



7 B 



10 B 

13 B 



3 A & B 

n^: ; 
8 
11 B 



2 B .^W^Wrn WTWqpPC;Mb.88b,1.7: 



4 B ^rr^r a B g^ifir %^t ^r ^^^ ; c srsrr ^ft ; Tib. 87a, i. 2 : 

e B 



7 O oftlT <lto 8 A 

9 o nfr 10 



TOTT- 



i A & B jf5rf5?r 2 B 

4 A i <^*' ?r 5 C drops it stanza 24. 



6 C 4JNflfa,T 7 C g^^^ 8 B 

9 B^gno c^f^n A & B far^ f^H ^r SRPN ; 

12 A ^q ^Rl' arfjfc^T ; B ^W ifel ^rPlc^T ; 

13 B sjFZfTf; ; ^t^ns^ ; Tib. 87a, 1. 7 : S* 

NS 

14 A qWRC B q^if 15 



tft 



crf^T 



1 
5 A 
7 A 



2 B 



-, 



8 A 

9 B 



B 






3 A = ; B 

6 A oft ^t 9%. 5 B 



Tib. 87b, 1. 8 : 



4 B 




755 



i c 

3 A&B 

5 B drops 



2 B fag 

4 c 

6 B 



VERIFIED 1985 

VERlFiED 1939 



